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Rural Banks Continue to Fail 


The Magazine of Wall Street (January 29) publishes 
a significant statement by William S. Marlowe in regard 
to the failure of 671 banks during the first ten months 
of 1926. It is estimated that 850 banks, 4 per cent of 
the total number, suspended during the full year. In the 
Federal Reserve districts of New York, Boston and Phil- 
adelphia there were practically no failures, but in others 
(those having most of the rural banks) over 7 per cent 
of the existing institutions closed their doors. This has 
happened during a year when money was plentiful and 
at a time when it is estimated that, due to price declines 
d the gain in volume of production, 8 per cent less bank 
@:: was needed for the country as a whole than in 
19, 


Mr. Marlowe points out that it has been commonly 
stated that the reasons for the frequent failures of rural 
banks is too small a capital and surplus. But officials 
of the Federal Reserve System whom he interviewed state 
that the successful banks in the regions where failures 
are most frequent have on the average practically the 
same capital as the insolvent banks. Therefore he finds 
the reasons for failure in banking practice. 


The banks that fail most frequently are those financing 
the crops of farmers. Not only are they weak in resources 
but they accept paper which may become “frozen.” Mr. 
Marlowe also claims that one-fifth of the outstanding 
credit of all banks at present is for purposes of financing 
installment purchases, but that this paper has up to the 
present shown good quality. He also says: “It is well 
known that the installment buyer meets his obligations 
with reasonable promptness and that requests for renewals 
and extensions are less than in ordinary commerce.” 

An earlier study of bank failures was made by Pro- 
fessor H. Parker Willis, editor of the Journal of 
Commerce and a professor of economics in Columbia 
University, who presented information to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency of the United States Senate 
in February, 1926. His figures covered the period Janu- 
ary 1, 1920 to August, 1925. Comparing the number of 
es in existence in August, 1925, with the number 

January, 1925, it was found that 55.3 per cent of the 
banks had failed in New Mexico, 46.3 per cent in Wyo- 
ming, 40.8 per cent in Montana, 34.5 per cent in Arizona, 
29.6 per cent in North Dakota, 28.2 per cent in South 
Dakota, 25.7 per cent in Idaho, 20.7 per cent in Georgia, 
and that the proportion of failures was over 10 per cent 
in each of fifteen states. 
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Jewish Program of Social Justice 


We are indebted to Rabbi Edward L. Israel of Balti- 
more, one of the leaders of the Social Justice Commission 
of the Central Conference of American Rabbis, for the 
following account of the development of the social plat- 
form by the Conference and the Union of American 
Hebrew Congregations. 


“Four years ago, the Union of American Hebrew Con- 
gregations, the association of Reform Jewish Temptes 
in America, had not adopted any social program. The 


-religious leaders of these congregations, through the Cen- 


tral Conference of American Rabbis, had promulgated 
a platform of social justice. Certain conservative in- 
fluences prevented reporting out of committee at the 
meeting in New York in January, 1923. A movement 
for the adoption of a platform of this sort by the con- 
gregational bodies who desire it had grown to such an 
extent at the time of the national biennial meeting held 
in St. Louis in January, 1925, that, under the combined 
leadership of some of the rabbis and forward-looking 
laymen, a splendid program setting forth the principles 
of justice, as interpreted by the Jew in application to 
the concrete problems of industrial and social life, was 
adopted. 

“At the recent biennial meeting in Cleveland in January, 
1927, an amplification of the original platform was pre- 
sented to the Council of the Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations by Rabbi Louis Wolsey of Philadelphia 
and Mr. Marcus Aaron, a wealthy Pittsburgh manufac- 
turer. A lengthy discussion ensued, concerning the 
neutrality of the synagogue in all controversial industrial 
matters. The plea for neutrality received severe con- 
demnation from practically all the religious leaders and 
many of the national leaders present. One man who 
has been noted for years as a conservative roused the 
convention to applause by asserting, ‘We are charged with 
leaning in the direction of the laborer in this program. 
I am perfectly willing to accept that accusation. We have 


been under suspicion of leaning the other way long 
enough.’ 


“The program as adopted recognizes: 
(1) the principle of service above gain, 


(2) the dignity of labor and society’s dependence upon 
the toiler, 


(3) the precedence of human rights over rights of 


property, 

(4) the inalienable right of an individual to freedom 
of labor, 

(5) the mutual duty of employers and employes to 
the social order, 


S— 
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(6) the duty of the synagogue and pulpit to speak 
courageously whenever human rights are being 
violated. 


“While it may be argued that the terminology of the 
program might have been more specific, it must be re- 
membered that the progress of social enlightenment is 
still in the pioneer stage. It should be stated also that 
many of the employers who constitute the membership 
of the Council of the Union of American Hebrew Con- 
gregations, while averse to a specific terminology in so- 
cial justice platforms, nevertheless are practicing social 
justice specifically in the industries which they control. 
It is most gratifying to find that the horizon is con- 
stantly broadening. In fact, it seems now probable that 
the Union of American Hebrew Congregations will have 
a permanent Commission of Social Justice and its exec- 
utive committee has been authorized to draw up plans 
for a department which will be comparable in some 
measure to the Social Action Department of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference and the Department of 
Research and Education of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America.” 


Snags in Farmer-Labor Cooperation 


In this Service for July 11, 1925, it was stated, in 
recording two instances of rural-urban cooperation that 
“cooperative marketing among farmers and the organi- 
zation of distributive agencies among urban consumers 
have been carried on as practically unrelated movements.” 
There is now a significant case in the St. Paul-Minne- 
apolis area which merits attention here because of the 
issues involved. 

For several years, the Franklin Cooperative Creamery 
has been a distributor of milk, butter and ice-cream. It 
was organized by the striking members of a milk drivers’ 
union. It has had a remarkable growth. It has been 
purchasing its butter from the Minnesota Cooperative 
Creameries Association, an outstanding example of a 
successful farmers’ marketing organization. 

A request was made by the consumers’ organization, 
every one of whose employes is a member of a labor 
union, that the 200 employes of the “print room” of the 
farmers’ federation be unionized. This request the 
farmers’ organization refused. The result has been that 
the consumers’ organization has withdrawn its patronage 
and is now manufacturing its own butter from cream 
purchased from the Twin City Milk Producers’ Associa- 
tion, a farmers’ cooperative which markets whole milk in 
the area. 

Farmstead, Stock and Home (Minneapolis), which re- 
lates the controversy, says: “Heretofore the two cooper- 
atives have gotten on well together. But always it had 
been realized that the relation was complicated by the 
fact that the consumers’ organization was not only co- 
operative, but union as well. e 


Wages in Ohio 


A comparison of wages for men and women in Ohio, 
in 1924, based on reports submitted to the Ohio Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, shows that 70.5 per cent of the men 
were receiving $25 and over while only 15.4 per cent of 
the women received that much, according to a pamphlet 
issued by the Information Bureau on Women’s Work, 
Toledo, Ohio. The largest wage group among the women 
was that receiving $15 but under $20, which included 


30.7 per cent of the total number. Further comparisons 
of the wages of men and women industrial worke 
salesmen and saleswomen, and men and women cleri 
workers show that in each case by far the largest group 
of men receives $25 or over. The largest group of women 
industrial workers (31.3 per cent) receives $15 but under 
$20 while 26.0 per cent receive $12 but under $15. Sales- 
women, apparently, earn about the same amount as the 
industrial workers ; 33.2 per cent earn $15 but under $20 
while 27.6 per cent earn $12 but under $15. Only 9.9 
per cent of the saleswomen and 9.5 per cent of the women 
industrial workers earn $25 or over. Women clerical 
workers are more fortunate, since 32.0 per cent of them 
earn $25 or more; 25.6 per cent, $20 but under $25; 28.4 
per cent, $15 but under $20. 

Figures for boys and girls under 18 show that the 
largest group for each sex (31.9 per cent of the girls 
and 23.6 of the boys) received $12 but under $15. Four 
per cent of the girls and 12.2 per cent of the boys received 
$20 or more. 


Child Labor in Missouri 


The National Child Labor Committee in cooperation 
with the Missouri Women’s Legislative Committee has 
recently made a study of the work children are doing 
in Missouri. Because the larger cities have vocational 
guidance departments and full time attendance officers, 
thereby making it possible to secure information from 
them on the administration of the Child Labor Law, this 
study was confined to the smaller cities. Eight of these 
were selected. The study concerns two groups of chj 
dren: those who work full time and those who aid) 
school but work during their free hours. These hours 
are also regulated by the law. 

In the first group there were 165 children. The law 
provides that no child under 16 years of age shall be 
employed without a permit, usually issued by the superin- 
tendent of the school, and filed with the employer. Neces- 
sity for the child to work and physical fitness are 
prerequisites for permits. Eighty per cent of these chil- 
dren were engaged in 6 types of employment: factory 
work, farm work, housework, clerical-sales work, delivery 
and errand work, driving teams and hauling. Only 25 
of these children had work permit certificates. 

In the second group there were found to be 673 chil- 
dren under 16 years of age working part time at some 
gainful employment. The average age of these was found 
to be 12.7 years—almost one-fourth were eleven years 
or under. With the exception of factory work, which was 
replaced in this group by newspaper and magazine work, 
the distribution as to type of employment was found to 
be much the same. It is interesting to note that there is 
a falling off in the number of children working part 
time, at the age of fifteen, probably due to the demands 
the high school makes upon them in the way of outside 
study and extra-curricular activities. 

It was found that the general policy with respect to 
factory employment is not to employ children under 16 


years of age, but two reasons for departure from this 
policy are evident. One is that the hiring is done by th 


foremen in many of the factories and since the foren@iig 


is often a man who has been in the firm for many yea¥#u( 
and has come through the ranks, his acquaintance with 
employes makes it difficult to refuse the request of an 
employe that the latter’s child be placed. The other and 
more serious factor is the lack of truthfulness on the part 
of both parents and children in giving ages. 
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Lack of information as to the requirements of the law 
mierferes with its successful operation, too. In the mat- 
of permits there is no uniformity. It is left to the 
superintendent of each school to grant permits and he 
is not given, or does not get, the data which would familiar- 
ize him with the law. If there were a permit issuing 
officer this difficulty would be obviated. Also, at present 
there is a general feeling in these small cities that there 
is not money enough to employ full time attendance 


officers. 
Judaism Today 


New departures in the direction of cooperation between 
Christians and Jews give interest and timeliness to the 
following paragraphs from the address of Dr. Ludwig 
Vogelstein, as chairman of the executive board of the 
Union of American Hebrew Congregations at the thirtieth 
council of the Union on January 17. They have a mani- 
fest interpretative value and express, in part, a concern 
that is felt by many in the Christian community. Dr. 
Vogelstein said: “We have avoided the danger of rust 
in as much as we have followed the footsteps of the 
fathers of reform, but is it possible that we have gone 
to the other extreme in the process of liberalizing our 
thought and discarding ceremonials and religious cus- 
toms? In our desire to emphasize the ethical side of 
religion and to stress the moral aspect of life, have we not 
obscured for ourselves the beauty and value of spirituality ? 

“To follow the words of Micah, we are witnessing a 
generation which sincerely believes in the injunction ‘to 

0 justice and love mercy’ but which understands neither 

Ss. beauty nor value of ‘walking in humility before God.’ 

“Again, in emphasizing the moral life, there is the 
ever-present danger of lapsing into a vague universalism 
in religion which makes men question the value of re- 
ligious differences and which produces the type of men 
who, attracted by the apparently similar ethical teachings 
of the religion of the majority, may disappear from our 
ranks. In truth, of course, we cannot escape our past. 
We are the products of environment and history. These 
influences may be too subtle for easy definition but they 
are too evident for complacent denial. Our past is part 
of us. Something in us crossed the Red Sea with Moses, 
stood at Mount Sinai, listened to Isaiah, fought with the 
Maccabees, pronounced ‘The Shema’ in the auto da fes 
of the Inquisition. That past is a very real part of us. 
Tradition is more than memory. This part of us and its 
subtle but deep rooted influence stirs us to become the 
advocates of liberty, justice and peace, and softens our 
hearts to the woes of mankind. We feel that we still 
have a’ reason for separate existence; we still have a 
message to bring to the world; that our conception of 
how ‘to do justice’ and how ‘to love mercy’ and how ‘to 
walk in humility before God’ is worth preserving and 
presenting to the world. 

“The Jewish prophets, although they preached truths 
which form the basis of all religions, did not counsel 
the Children of Israel to lose themselves in a shallow 


universalism. Nor would our souls find satisfaction in 


in the doctrines of one religion, and live by them. We 
(Pmust not permit ourselves to succumb to the ideal of 
barren uniformity, which sacrifices what is excellent and 
remarkable for the spurious comfort of being like all the 
people round about us. The justification of our separa- 
tion lies in the fact that Jewish idealism has not died and 
this truth will save us from the materialism of our age.” 


Et : the dead level of spiritual mediocrity. We must main- 
a 
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Health Insurance in Japan 


The new Japanese health insurance act, which went 
into effect July 1, 1926, insures all regularly employed 
wage earners earning less than 1,200 yen a year in mines 
and factories employing ten or more persons regularly, 
or where the work is dangerous, according to the Jnter- 
national Labor Review for December. It is estimated 
that about 2,160,000 workers out of 15,970,000 wage 
earners will benefit from the act. The act is permissive 
with respect to insurance for certain other groups. The 
state subsidy is designed to cover the cost of administra- 
tion. The worker’s contribution may not exceed 3 per 
cent of his wages. In theory the contributions of the 
employers and the workers are to be equal, but in espe- 
cially dangerous trades the employer may be required to 
pay two-thirds of the contribution. 

The benefits provided include medical advice, surgical 
operations, dental treatment, home nursing, hospital treat- 
ment and cash benefits. Medical care is given for 180 days, 
though any incapacity of industrial origin may be treated 
without reference to this limit. Cash benefits amount to 
60 per cent of the worker’s wages. Working mothers 
may secure an allowance of 60 per cent of their wages 
for a total period of 10 weeks (4 weeks before confine- 
ment and 6 weeks after) and also a second benefit of 20 
yen in a lump sum. A funeral benefit amounting to 20 
days’ wages is paid to the survivors of an insured person. 
- While physicians and dentists are appointed by the or- 
ganizations administering the insurance fund, the indi- 
vidual is allowed to choose his own attendant among those 
so appointed. 


Control of Immigration 


An important phase, and one commonly overlooked, of 
the problem of maintaining an immigration policy is the 
extent to which aliens illegally enter the country. It is 
impossible to determine how many aliens enter the coun- 
try unlawfully each year, but the magnitude of the prob- 
lem is set forth semi-officially by Arthur E. Cook, as- 
sistant to the Secretary of Labor, in an article which is 
to appear in the 1926 edition of the American Year Book 
and which was published in the New York Times of 
February 6. He says, in part, as follows: 

“The increasing restrictive policy of the government 
with respect to immigration could not result otherwise 
with the existing pressure for admission than to stim- 
ulate smuggling activities and illegal entries generally. 
The imminence of the smuggling question was recognized 
by Congress in providing additional funds for improving 
the coast and border patrols. 

“With a force of approximately 700, in-round numbers, 
the border patrol of the immigration service is now con- 
sidered to be probably the best organized patrol of the 
federal government. The patrol is divided to cover both 
the northern and southern frontiers, but the southern 
section is the scene of the greatest activity. . . . 

“Constant reports of large numbers of aliens who have 
left their home countries and have proceeded to foreign 
contiguous territory, apparently for the sole purpose of 
eventually gaining entry to this country, give rise to the 
assumption that this border patrol has a real problem to 
solve. It is known that there are agencies, international 
in their scope and operations, that are engaged in assist- 
ing such aliens to make these unlawful entries. The situ- 
ation is one which will require constant vigilance in order 
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to prevent the introduction into this country of many 
aliens of undesirable types—those whose first meeting 
with American laws is in the violation and evasion of 
them. 


“There are several avenues of entry into the United 
States which are difficult to close. The seaman’s law 
gives to alien seamen who arrive at American ports the 
right to leave their ships and to remain in the United 
States sixty days for the purpose of reshipping. Obvi- 
ously, once in the country it is impossible to keep a 
check upon them to insure that they do actually leave 
within the time allotted. During the past fiscal year 
18,500 seamen were classified by immigration officers as 
‘deserting,’ which means that many failed to keep the 
pledge which they impliedly made when they accepted the 
privileges offered by the seaman’s law. 

“Visitors to the United States for business or pleasure 
are not, of course, restricted in numbers. Usually when 
such admissions are made these ‘non-immigrants’ are 
given residence privileges of six months, but under proper 
showing this may extended so as to cover any period of 
bona fide temporary residence within the meaning of the 
law. As in the case of seamen, however, it is difficult, 
if not almost impossible, to find an individual so admitted 
if it be his intention to thus evade the law.” 


Decision on Week-Day Instruction 


In view of the widespread interest in various plans for 
week-day religious education, we are summarizing a de- 
cision of the Appellate Division of the Supreme Court 
of the State of New York, in a case brought to test the 
action of the school authorities of the city of White 
Plains in dismissing school children enrolled in the ele- 
mentary grades once each week in order that they might 
receive instruction in religion. 


The facts leading up to the appeal to the Supreme 
Court of the state were as follows: The school author- 
ities of the city adopted this plan for cooperating in week- 
day religious instruction programs to go into effect with 
the school year 1925-26. The action was taken in re- 
sponse to requests from groups of citizens and from prac- 
tically all the clergy. The parents were permitted to 
choose if their children were to receive religious instruc- 
tion. Upon the adoption of the plan, the attorney for 
the Free Thinkers’ Society issued a demand upon the 
superintendent of the public schools to cease granting 
time for religious instruction. Upon his refusal an appeal 
was made to Dr. Frank P. Graves, Commissioner of 
Education of the State of New York, who also refused 
to discontinue the plan. Thereupon mandamus proceed- 
ings were begun in the Supreme Court against the Com- 
missioner of Education, and the petition of the Free 
Thinkers’ Society was denied. Appeal from this decision 
was made to the Appellate Division of the Supreme Court, 
whose decision was handed down on January 5. The case 
appears as that of Joseph Lewis, representing the Free 
Thinkers’ Society, against Frank P. Graves, Commissioner 
of Education, on an appeal from the order to the Supreme 
Court in the mandamus proceedings. The opinion, which 
was written by Mr. Justice Davis, denies the appeal of 
the representative of the Free Thinkers’ Society. 

It is held that the rule adopted does not violate the 
constitutional provisions prohibiting the use of money 
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for the aid of denominational schools. As regards the 
provisions in the education law for compulsory education, 
the Court finds that in this and other instances there havgpy 
been issued regulations providing for the dismissal o 
children for religious observances upon requests of the | 
parents and even for outside instruction in music and that ] 
the Department of Education has “followed the broad in- J 
tent of the law.” The following statement is also of 
interest: “The state by its educational policy seeks to 
build from its youth useful citizens of intelligence and } 
character. In following this policy it should not | 
only consider the wishes but invite the aid of parents. } 
When the wish of parents for week-day religious instruc- | 
tion for their children involves no serious interruption to 
school attendance, the state can have no purpose to defeat 

it. If local school authorities render their assistance by | 
methods so innocuous as those detailed here, it does not } 
amount to illegality. Reasonableness in the method @ 
adopted is the test of such legality. Neither the local 
school officers nor the Commissioner of Education have 7 
violated that rule.” 


Who Belongs to the Y. M. C. A.? 


A survey of the membership of the New York City 4% 
Y. M. C. A. is published in Men of New York for Janu- 
uary. According to this study the city Y. M. C. A. had 
28,946 members on November 1, 1926. Of the 15,838 men 
members 62.4 per cent were in the physical department, 
15.1 per cent in the educational, 2.7 per cent in the dormi- 
tory, 1.08 per cent in the employment department. I 
is interesting to note that 41.8 per cent of the men wei 


between twenty and thirty years of age, while 21.9 per 
cent were between thirty and forty. 


The largest occupational group was that of clerks, of- J 
fice workers and salesmen which accounted for 33.2 per 4 
cent of the senior members. Other occupations repre- 
sented include: artisans, mechanics and machinists, 16 per | 
cent; business executives and managers, 8.9 per cent; } 
professional men, 8.7 per cent; hotel, restaurant, domestic 
and personal service, 6.4 per cent; artists and journalists, } 
4.7 per cent; students, 4.1 per cent; unskilled laborers, 7 
3.1 per cent; city officials 2.5 per cent; unemployed, 24 
per cent; not listed, 10.4 per cent. q 


The largest national group was that of citizens of the J 
United States or its possessions, 66 per cent; 10.2 per 4 
cent came from northwestern Europe; 4.5 per cent from 
Central Europe; 7.8 per cent from southern Europe; 
0.8 per cent from Asia; 2.9 per cent from North and South § 
America, not including the United States; 6.4 per cent J 
from other countries; with the remainder unrecorded. 


As might be expected the Protestants are the largest | 
religious group, with 52.53 per cent of the total member- 9 
ship. Figures for other faiths are: Roman Catholic, 32.34 7 
per cent; Jewish, 4.18 per cent; Greek Orthodox, 2.97 7 
per cent; no statement, 1.96 per cent; other faiths, 0.8 7 
per cent; no church connections, 5.18 per cent. 


NOTE: The 1926 Index of the INFoRMATION SERVIC 
will be sent on request, free of charge. The Departmen 
will also supply a binder for INFORMATION SERVICE, | 
price 25 cents. 
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